JOAN    OF    ARC
intact through the Pierrefonds gate of Compiegne as the
sun was rising.
Early in the morning she saw de Flavy, the captain,
who explained the enemy's position to her. The hostile
army numbered altogether about five thousand, divided
into four groups of unequal size. John of Luxembourg,
Count of Ligny, commanded the largest, composed of
Burgundians and Flemings, at Glairoix, two and a half
miles to the north, on the slope of the hill called Mont
Ganelon. A second group, of Picards under Baudot de
Noyelles, was at Margny, about three-fourths of a mile
across the plain from the bridge-head. A third, composed
entirely of English under Lords Arundel and Montgomery,
lay at Venette, a mile and a quarter downstream. The
reserve, under the duke himself, had its camp at Coudun,
six miles to the north-west beyond the little stream called
the Aronde, which intersected John of Luxembourg's
position before emptying into the Oise.
Before Joan parted from Flavy they had decided
between them that she should make a sortie that same
afternoon. Who was responsible for that fateful decision
it is impossible to say. Joan herself declared that after
her warning at Melun she deferred to the advice of the
other captains, apparently in the belief that a doomed
creature like herself had no right to lead men into danger.
It was only her subsequent impression. She was in
independent command when she attacked Franquet
d* Arras, when she raided Pont PEveque, when she led
her troops from Crepy to Compiegne; and the sortie
that afternoon was distinctly in her manner. Probably
she did not realize how earnestly she urged her own
opinions, any more than she realized that she was a
more accomplished soldier after the Voices ceased
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